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BOOK REVIEWS 

Archizological History of Ohio. The Mound Builders and Later Indians. 
By Gerard Fowke. Columbus, Ohio. Published by the Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Society, 1902. 8°, xvi, 760 pp., 
ills. 

The Ohio valley, particularly that part of it lying within the state of 
Ohio, has been the subject of many books, articles, and reports; but no 
work up to the present is so comprehensive as that written by Mr 
Gerard Fowke and now issued by the Ohio State Archaeological and 
Historical Society. 

In all of his writings Mr Fowke has displayed more or less aggressive- 
ness toward others who have been engaged in the same field of re- 
search, and his vigorous denunciation of all theories or observations in 
which he himself does not concur may be admired even by those who 
do not agree with him. Early writers conveyed the impression that a 
high degree of culture prevailed in ancient times throughout the mound 
region ; but in this they were manifestly wrong, as has been shown by 
the results of recent explorations by trained students. Naturally, when 
such a reaction occurs, particularly in a science so new as American 
archeology, the tendency is to go to the other extreme. Mr Fowke is 
not only a student of American archeology, but a practical field-worker, 
and when he confines himself to his field observations, he does not take 
the view that the earthworks of the Ohio valley were built after the dis- 
covery of America. It is true he does not assert that the Ohio mounds 
are very ancient, but he is explicit in stating that no European objects 
have been found in them. His conclusions (pp. 469-472) are arbitrary, 
to say the least, for in presenting them he disregards the testimony of 
the Hopewell, Turner, Mound City, Liberty, and other "high culture" 
groups. 

Those who have closely studied Ohio archeology may not clearly 
understand the statements made on page 471 : 

" Any statement, drawing, or description of remains which attempts 
to show that the Ohio Mound Builders were a race essentially different 
from, or of a higher grade than all other native tribes of the United 
States, or even of the Ohio valley, is not justified by any evidence so 
far discovered. 
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" And the contrary assertion that they were the ancestors of any 
tribes living north of the Ohio river, of whom historical or traditional 
knowledge has been handed down to us, is equally without proof. 

" We simply do not know who they were. 

" But we have abundant reason for asserting that in no particular 
were they superior to, or in advance of, many of the known Indian 
tribes." 

These broad assertions are deliberately made. In the first he uses 
the word " race," and in the second " tribe." He evidently recites a 
favorite expression used by early writers when he employs the former 
term, for no recent student of the subject believes that the Mound- 
builders were a separate race of people. Racial and tribal differences 
need no comment here. As to the 'first sentence we will all agree; but 
as Mr Fowke uses the terms " tribe " and " race " interchangeably 
throughout his treatise, he may mean " no tribe essentially different," 
etc., in which case I would take positive grounds against his assertion. 
The local culture of the lower Scioto was not only higher than it was 
elsewhere in the state, but it was more highly developed than any- 
where else in the United States, save one locality. Why should the 
field testimony be cast aside ? The second sentence is substantiated 
by field explorations; but in the last we may take exceptions to his. 
claim that " in no particular were they superior to," etc. The Pueblo 
peoples may show a higher culture grade; other tribes of the United 
States did not, for, if they did, why did they not construct enclosures 
and forts and other remains comparable with those of Ohio ? Had Mr 
Fowke been present during the Hopewell explorations and observed 
the conditions under which so many strange objects made of foreign 
substances were found, his fairness when considering field testimony 
alone would have led him to form a different conclusion. But the author 
unfortunately casts aside all evidence which he cannot personally see and 
handle. I do not say that a personal inspection would have resulted 
in his entire conversion, but I do maintain that he could not see those 
deposits and interments, and then express the belief that the people 
who made them were no higher in culture than the Diggers, the 
Miamis, or the Sioux. In his lectures and publications, Professor 
Putnam, our most competent observer on Ohio, takes the ground that 
the lower Scioto was occupied by a tribe ranking higher than the tribes 
of the surrounding region. 

Eighty or ninety pages of Mr Fowke's book are devoted to demol- 
ishing theories that were published many years ago. Very few of these 
early observers are quoted at the present time, and many of them are 
practically forgotten; therefore it is difficult to see why the author 
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should have resurrected their fallacies and have held them up to ridi- 
cule and contempt. Along with the obsolete authors he condemns 
real authorities. Few investigators escape criticism. Archeologists 
and historians will be interested in the book, and in order to read both 
sides they may consult the early writers, but laymen would not have 
thought or known of these old and exploded theories had they not been 
given the space, which would have been devoted to better purpose had 
the author quoted more extendedly from the reports of such field- 
workers as Putnam, Holmes, Metz, Mills, and himself. 

Mr W. C. Mills' important investigations of the last few years are 
almost entirely omitted. Squier and Davis' book is more frequently 
quoted than any other, and yet Mr.Fowke speaks disparagingly of the 
observations of these pioneers in American archeology. They made 
mistakes, and many of their measurements are imperfect, but other of 
their observations and surveys are not only accurate, but they have not 
been approached in point of excellence by any recent work. In the 
matter of illustrations, Mr Fowke's plans and drawings of various 
works in Ohio are not to be compared with the splendid maps and 
plans given us by Squier and Davis more than half a century ago. 
Indeed, it is unfortunate that the author has marred his otherwise gen- 
erally excellent work by such small, inadequate, and poor illustrations. 

In many places Squier and Davis are cited because their measurements 
are not in accord with those of the author, who ignores the fact that the 
diameter of an embankment or of a mound may have been changed 
from three to thirty feet through continuous cultivation. The Hope- 
well exploration, for example, showed that the Effigy mound was origi- 
nally much higher and narrower than even in Atwater's time ; today it 
is nearly one-half larger and broader than it was found to be in 1891. 
Applying to this Mr Fowke's method of reasoning, the earthwork 
could never have had the dimensions assigned to it by early observers. 

The chapter on Flint Ridge gives an exhaustive account of that 
famous site. The pages devoted to the manufacture of implements and 
to the finished products are also, with the exception of a few remarks 
on ceremonial stones, above criticism. In such descriptions and in 
field work the author is seen at his best, and the critical student would 
be unjust did he not accord due praise in these directions. It is only 
in Mr Fowke's attitude toward others, in which there is manifest such 
a spirit of intolerance, that he is open to severe criticism. 

In his conclusions (p. 470) the author cautiously suggests that there 
were several different tribes in Ohio, and that " the cairns and the rude 
stone heaps point to a third race [tribe ?], perhaps nomadic." In these 
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remarks he virtually admits the presence of different tribes, a fact 
which, I had thought, had been established by explorations conducted 
from 1887 to 1896. 1 It is suggested that future excavations may estab- 
lish a fourth tribe, i. e., the people who buried in gravel hills as distinct 
from the Shawano trench burials or graves. Now, these tribes may or 
may not have belonged to the " long and short heads " over which 
there has been much discussion. On page 133 of the book appear 
two quotations from Professor Putnam regarding dolichocephalic and 
brachycephalic forms of crania, indicating the presence of two types of 
people, not only in Ohio, but in the United States at large. He makes 
no comment on these apart from saying that the conclusions are inter- 
esting ; but when the present writer takes up the same subject based 
on his explorations in many parts of Ohio, Mr Fowke takes him to 
task in a manner that savors of unfair discrimination. 

Again, the author has no patience with students who attempt to 
give the age of trees by means of their circles of growth. This method 
of determining age is uncertain, as all know; but there is one tree near 
Mr Fowke's home which he might have mentioned with propriety. It 
is the Logan elm, which was a very large tree more than a hundred 
years ago when John Boggs built his cabin beside it. The tablet upon 
the site of Boggs' settlement sets forth the fact that near the elm 
Logan made his famous speech in 1774, but, of course, no one knows 
how old it was at that time. Mr Fowke does not speak of the many 
oaks growing upon the earthworks, confining his remarks to trees of 
rapid growth. In connection with his Chicago elm I may mention 
one planted by my mother at Xenia, Ohio, just fifty years ago, and 
which is now about fifty inches in circumference two feet from the 
ground. Some of the lower Scioto lands were cleared of timber more 
than a century ago. Atwater, writing of times nearly ninety years past, 
speaks of the largest oak and other timber growing upon the mounds. 
An oak three hundred years old in Atwater's days would indicate that 
the earthwork on which it stood had its origin at or before the discov- 
ery of America. Does Mr Fowke hold that no tree of that age grew 
upon the works ? 

On page 514 he mentions some " finely carved 'ceremonial stones,' 
found so abundantly throughout the Ohio valley and known to have 
been in use among the Indians," etc. I have not been able to find any 
reference on the part of early travelers to " ceremonial stones " in use 
among the Ohio Indians. Mr Fowke should have given his authorities, 

1 Ohio State Arch, and Hist. Soc. Publications, vol. V, p. 262. Primitive Man 
in Ohio, pp. 79, 112, etc. 
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for these objects have caused much discussion and they manifestly 
merit more than a mention without reference to their specific use. But 
this is a slip such as any one is likely to make; yet a statement of this 
sort in the work of another would bring forth some such characteris- 
tic expression as "Absurdity can go no further" ; " Utterly worthless " ; 
" The imagination balks," etc., for in these Mr Fowke's book abounds. 
However, one would be prejudiced, indeed, did he not accept honest 
criticism. In accepting and publishing Cresson's statement that cer- 
tain nodules, out of which were made the Hopewell discs, were taken 
from the slate hills along North fork of Paint creek, two miles from 
the group, I was in error. • At that time I had no reason to doubt the 
correctness of Mr Cresson's observations. Mr Fowke's criticism (p. 
629) of my published statement is entirely proper, and I am glad of the 
opportunity to make the correction. 

With his wide field experience and the quantity of material at hand 
in the Society's museum, Mr Fowke might have drawn comparisons 
between the mound sites in the different valleys of Ohio. Although he 
contends that no line should be draWn between surface and mound 
finds, he would have observed differences, and I am surprised that he 
should make such a claim. The Shawano and other modern sites have 
nothing in common with those of prehistoric times. But the space will 
not afford a full discussion of this important subject of comparison. 
Mr Fowke's argument that, because the Nez Percys produced Joseph 
and the Shawanos Tecumseh, these tribes were equal in point of cul- 
ture to the mound-building tribes, is not well taken, because, for aught 
we know, the builders of the mounds may have produced at least the 
equals of either of the celebrated Indians mentioned. 

It is unfortunate that the technic of types in Ohio should be neg- 
lected, for the field is known better than any other area of similar size. 
Without theorizing, — which he detests,— Mr Fowke might better have 
devoted the foiyr-score of pages in which he has made sport of the vis- 
ionary observers of long ago, to a catalogue and a comparison of types 
and thus have benefited both the archeologist and the layman. 

My criticisms apply to technicalities and to the impression con- 
veyed by the book that prehistoric remains in Ohio indicate nothing of 
consequence. On the whole the book will do good, for it is a note- 
worthy contribution to the literature of the archeology of Ohio, and 
both the author and the Society are to be congratulated. 

Warren K. Moorehead. 



